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THE STARRY FLAG; 


The Young Fisherman of Cape Ann. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
CONCLUSION. 


% REATION, Ruel! What on airth are 
you doin in there?” demanded Mr. 

Fairfield, surprised rather than alarmed at 
the situation of his guest. 

Ruel Belcher made no reply. 

“What is it, Nathan? For pity’s sake, tell 
-me!” called Mrs, Fairfield, who. had: stationed 
herself at the foot of the stairs to listen. 
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Page 305. 


‘¢ Come up here, wife.” 

‘*What’s the matter?” continued Mrs. Fair- 
field, who had been partially assured by the 
voice and the tones of her husband. 

“Sunthin ails Ruel,” answered Mr. Fair- 
field, astonished that his brother-in-law did 
not speak. 

‘Goodness! He ain’t sick—is he?” said 
the wife, as she went up the stairs. 

“There he is; he seems to be goin up 
chimbly.” 

“Goodness gracious! ef Ruel ain’t at his 
old tricks!” ejaculated Mrs. Fairfield, holding 
up both hands in astonishment. ‘I thought 
he got cured:of them long ago.” 

** Why, what ails him?” 
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“Don’t you see, he gits upin his sleep? I 
don’t know what he’s doin in the chimbly.” 

‘What shall I do? Shall I wake him up?” 

“Jest kind of coax him out if you can. They 
say it don’t do sech folks no good to wake em 
up when they’re at their tantrums.” 

Mr. Fairfield followed the advice of his wife; 
but Ruel was much more obstinate in his sleep 
than he was when awake, and was not inclined 
to be coaxed. He persisted in feeling of the 
bricks inside of the chimney, and appeared to 
be looking for something. His brother-in-law 
tried to make him stoop, and crawl out of the 
chimney; but he was obstinate, and did not 
seem to be conscious that he was not alone. 
Mr. Fairfield continued his efforts, which at last 
became so violent that he awoke the sleeper. 

Ruel gave a “heavy start,” a long gasp, 
and stared at his companion. In his opera- 
tions he had dislodged a brick, which had 

fortunately descended to the hearth without 
" hitting him. He rubbed his eyes as he came 
to himself, and then yawned. 

‘* What you doin in here, Ruel?” demanded 
Mr. Fairfield. ' 

‘*T don’t know. Where am I?” replied the 
sleep-walker. 

‘* Stoop.down, and git out; you were goin 
up chimbly, I s’pose.” 

Ruel obeyed, and bent his head enough to 
enable him.to pass out into the chamber. 

‘*Massy sake!” ejaculated his sister. 

‘What do you want? What are you doing 
here?” asked Ruel, apparently more aston- 
ished than any one else at the awkwardness 
of the situation. 

‘What are you doin, Ruel?” added Mrs. 
Fairfield. 

“T’m not doing anything — at least, I don’t 
know anything about it,” continued Ruel, with 
a look of blank amazement. 

‘Well, git into bed again; you'll git your 
death o’ cold, pokin round with nothin on but 
your night clothes.” 

Ruel was quite tractable now; but it was 
found that his hands were covered with “‘ crock,” 
and after washing them he retired again. 

‘** What was you doin in the chimbly, Ruel?” 
asked Mr. Fairfield. 

**T don’t know.” 

**You are at your old tricks again,” added 
Mrs. Fairfield. ‘‘ When you was a young 
man you used to git up in your sleep a’most 
every night, and we used to be scared a’most 
to death for fear sunthin would happen to you. 
I know you got up one night and hunted all 
over the house for a half dollar you had lost. 
I s’pose you was worried about it.” ~ 





“Can’t you tell what you was a dreamin 
on?” asked Mr. Fairfield. 

Ruel rubbed his eyes, and thought a mo- 
ment. 

“Tt comes to me now,” said he. “I was 
dreaming of that wallet I lost. .It seemed to 
me just as though I had put it somewhere, and 
was going to look for it.” 

“*T vow, Ruel, you put that wallet in the 
chimbly yourself, jest where Nathan found it!” 
exclaimed his sister, a flood of light suddenly 
bursting in updn her. 

**T shouldn’t wonder; but I didn’t know I 
got up in my sleep any of late years,” replied 
Ruel, with a sheepish look, as he thought of 
the mischief which his involuntary act had 
caused. 

‘“*You ain’t to blame, of course. I hain’t 
seen much of you sence I was married, and I 
never thought of sech a thing as your gittin 
up in your sleep now days.” 

‘“‘T remember now that my hands were cov- 
ered with crock in the morning after I slept 
with Levi; but I didn’t think anything of it. 
I supposed I got it on somewhere round the 
stove,” added Ruel. 

‘*- Yes, and I found the sheets smooched too; 
but Levi’s allers into the dirt so deep that it 
didn’t strike me as anything strange,” said his 
sister. . 

‘I’m very sorry for the trouble I’ve caused; 
but I didn’t mean to do it.” 

«* Of course, you couldn’t help it. One thing 
is sartin, now, that Levi didn’t steal that 
money.” 

“T s’pose he didn’t; but I guess it ain’t best 
to say anything about this matter,” said Mr. 
Fairfield. 

“Not say anything about it!” exclaimed 
Ruel, rising up in the bed. 

“*Tain’t best — is it?” 

“T think it is; we'll tell the truth, at any 
rate.” 

Ruel was an honest man, and he was not 
willing that even a suspicion should any longer 
rest upon Levi while he had the means of ex- 
onerating him. 

“IT don’t know how it’ll work to tell on’t,” 
said Mr. Fairfield. 

“T don’t care how it works. No harm has 
been done to any one yet. You changed the 
bills in the hands of Mr. Hatch, Nathan. That 
was wrong.” 

‘‘ But I was just as sartin as I could be that 
Levi stole that money.” 

“Well, why didn’t you tell of it when you 
found it in the chimney?” demanded Ruel,, 
indignantly. 
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‘*T was just as sartin that Levi hid it there. 
All I wanted was to keep the boy from foolin 
away his money.” 

Ruel was not willing to believe this. He 
was satisfied that the miser intended to convict 
the boy of the crime, and he w4® determined 
that the whole truth should be told. The par- 
ties all went back to bed. In the morning Ruel 
went to Squire Saunders, full of mortification 
and regret, and narrated the scene we have 
described, deducing from the fact that his 
hands were covered with “crock” on the 
morning after the loss of his money the real 
truth, that he had hidden the wallet in the 
chimney himself. Mr. Watson, Mr. Gayles, 
and Levi were sent for, and the whole matter 


was carefully considered. While the party in 


the lawyer’s office were thus occupied, Mr. 
Fairfield and his wife appeared, for the miser 
was unwilling that anything about him should 
be said behind his back. 

Ruel, in his anxiety for the safety ‘of his 
money, during his first visit, had dreamed 
about it, and being a sleep-walker, had risen 
from his bed under the influence of this anx- 
iety, and placed the wallet where his brother- 
in-law had found it. After the second exami- 
nation, he and Mr. Fairfield had conversed till 


alate hour at night about the guilt of Levi, 
and doubtless_the excitement had followed him 
into his sleep; and again dreaming of his wal- 


let, he had got up to search for it. This ex- 
plafiation, with the testimony of his sister in 
regard to his early sleep-walking habit, fully 
satisfied those present that the real truth had 
been reached at last. It cleared Levi of even 
the shadow of a suspicion. 

It also relieved Mr. Fairfield of the guilt of 
stealing the wallet, but not of the fact that he 
had changed the bills; and it was in vain for 
him to plead that he had done so only to pre- 
vent Levi from ‘‘ foolin away the money.” 

‘“*Mr. Fairfield,” said Squire Saunders,” 
*‘ you have proved that you are not a fit per- 
son to have the charge of a young man like 
Levi.” ‘ 

‘* Why not?—TI’d like to know,” demanded 
the miser. 


‘‘In the first place, you are not an honest, 


man. You have done your best to convict the 
young man of a crime of which he was not 
guilty.” 

‘*T had good reason to believe he was guilty.” 

**'You had no right to change the bills; and 
you are guilty of perjury and conspiracy. 
You have done enough to send you to the 
state prison now.” 

“‘ For pity’s sake!” ejaculated Mrs. Fairfield. 
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“T do not know that it is advisable to, pro- 
ceed against you; but it is certainly highly im- 
proper that you should continue to be the 
guardian of your nephew, or that his property 
should be longer intrusted to your keeping. 
Levi, do you wish to remain with your uncle?” 
continued Squire Saunders, turning to the 
young fisherman. 

‘*No, sir,” replied he, decidedly. 

‘‘Then you may petition the Probate Court 
to remove your guardian and appoint another. 
Do you think of any person you would like to 
have?” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir — Mr. Gayles.” 

‘“¢ Very well; I will see that the proper papers 
are made out.” 

Levi had no malice against his uncle, for he 
had not vainly studied the words and contem- 
plated the divine example of Him who said, 
‘*Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 


for them which despitefully use you and perse- 


cute you.” It was not necessary that he should — 
live with his uncle, and be starved and buf- 
feted in the future as he had been in the past; 
but it was necessary that no thought of evil or 
revenge should lurk in his heart. 

Mr. Watson, Mr. Gayles, and others thought 
that Mr. Fairfield should be prosecuted for per- 
jury in swearing that he did not change the 
bills, and for conspiracy in attempting to pro- 
cure the conviction of his ward; but Levi 
pleaded for him, and begged that no steps 
might be taken. 

‘* Now, Levi, you must dine with us to-day,” 
said Mr. Watson. “Bessie is not satisfied 
when you are out of sight. And, Mr. Gayles, 
you must come too.” 

Bessie welcomed the young fisherman like a 
brother, and as the truest of friends. They 
talked over the cruise of The Starry Flag till 
dinner time, and Levi insisted that the excur- 
sion to Thatcher’s Island should take place the 
next day. 

“Mr. Gayles, you are to be Levi’s guardian; 
I suppose it is a settled fact,” said Mr. Wat- 
son, as the party seated themselves under the 
piazza, on the shady side of the house, after 
ditiner. 

“‘If I am, I shall do the best I can for him,” 
replied Mr. Gayles. “If it hadn’tbeen for him, 
I should not be here now, for he saved my life 
even while I had a warrant for his arrest in my 
pocket.” : 

“You have been a good friend to him, and 
he believes in you — to use his own expression, 
Yesterday I made arrangements to pay that 
wretch, Dock Vincent, twenty-two thousand 


x 
* 
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dollars to restore Béssie to me. If Levi ‘had 
not returned with her as he did,’I should ‘have 
béen on my way to Bangor in the afternoon. 
The money was nothing; but it seems'to me no 
more than right that I should do as much for 
Levi— honest, faithful, and brave — as I was 
willing to do for that miserable, cowardly 
scoundrel who carried off my child. As soon, 
therefore, as you are appointed the guardian 
of Levi, I shall ‘pay over to you the sum of 
twenty-two thousand dollars, to be held in 
trust for.him until he is twenty-one, when it 
shall be his own.” 

_ “No, sir!” protested Levi. 
anything of that sort done. 
kind of jobs for money.” 

Mr. Watson was determined to have his own 
way, and Levi, in spite of himself, was made a 
rich man. At the next session of the Probate 
Court, Mr. Fairfield was removed, and Mr. 
Gayles appointed the guardian of Levi. The 
miser groaned when he was compelled to give 
up the property of his late ward. It was like 
taking out his ‘teeth, especially as Mr. Gayles 
inquired very closely into every investment, 
arid refused to pay some exorbitant bills for 
board and clothing. ‘But the business was 
happily finished, and Levi was duly installed 


“JT doff’t want 
I don’t do that 


in his new home at Mr. Gayles’s house. 

Dock Vincent, when he found he could’not 
overtake The Starry Flag, put back to a port 
in Maine, where he sold his vessel and paid off: 


his men. It was several weeks before he ven- 
’ tured to appear on Cape Ann again; but even 


‘that time was too soon, for he was arrested,- 


tried, and sentenced to the state prison for’a 
term long enough to give him ample opportu- 
nity for repentance and reformation. 

Mr. Watson has paid over the twenty-two 
thousand dollars to Levi’s guardian; 
Hatch has received the money for The Starry 
Flag; and the young fisherman is no longer 
obliged to catch dog-fish to obtain a comfort- 
able living and a good education. 

The excursion to Thatcher’s Island came off 
as arranged, and the party had a splendid 
time; and, though Jenny and Estelle ‘“‘ made 
fun” at the expense of Levi and Bessie, the 


latter seemed to enjoy it quite as much as her, 


companions. 

Mr. Watson purposes to eréct a summer res- 
idence at Rockport, for Bessie declates that 
she must go there every season as long’as she 
lives. Last spring, Levi spent a fortnight in 
Boston; and he was dressed so nicely and 
looked so manly, besides! being so brave, noble, 
‘and“good, that Bessie was proud to go with 
_him to the concerts ‘and lectures; aid ‘withal, 


Mr. | 
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he invariably created quite a sénsation When 
he was introduced. Knowing people déclatre 
that he will eventually possess all Mr. Wat- 
son’s large property; for Bessie still thinks 
there is no young man like Levi, and takes the 
greatest deli@ht in télling about “‘ Tue STARRY 
Frac,” and THE YounG FisHERMAN OF CAPE 
ANN. 


‘ See 


> 
HOW FRED PRICE CAPTURED A GHOST. 
BY PAUL LINDEN. 


NE day in June, 1865, as Dick Smith, 

aged fourteen, a resident of Stubtoe, 
Mass. (a place which our young readers had 
better not look for on their maps, for if they 
do they ‘probably will not find it), was weed- 
ing his father’s strawberry patch, he saw a 
young gentleman of about his own agé com- 
ing up the walk which led to his father’s house. 
On perceiving this young gent, Dick rushed in 
to his mother, and exclaimed, — 

“Mother, ‘here’s a city feller comin up the 
walk; an he’s got a vest, an a watch, an — an 
—an everything jes like a man — that’s how I 
know le’s a city fel—.” Dick was here inter- 
rupted ‘by a warning ‘“‘S-s-s-h-h-hush” from 
his mother, who had been looking out of the 
window, and knew that ‘the city feller” was 
within ear-shot. The next moment they heard 
a low knock at the door. ‘“ That’s him,” said 
Dick, ‘in a hoarse whisper. Dick’s mother 
hastily wiped her hands, and went to the @oor. 
It was ** him,” and he said, — 

“Does Mr. Reuben Smith live here, ma‘am ?” 

‘‘ He does, sir,” said Mrs. S. “I am Mrs. 
Smith;” and as she said this, Mrs. S. made 
what she afterwards ‘called ‘ta proper nice 
courtesy.” 

“Why, don’t you remember me, aunt Mary? 
I am your nephew, Frederick Price!” ex- 
claitned the new comer. 

‘‘Lord-a-massy! so you be, now I come to 
look at yer!” exclaimed his aunt; “but it’s 
nothin but natural that you shud grow, since I 
haven’t. seen you since you wuz — le’m-me see; 
how old wuz yer then? Five years old, I 
b’leeve; why, you mus be bout fourteen now; 
hope'yer a-goin to make us a good long ‘visit; 
you ought to, sirice you come clear from Bos- 
ting. But lem-nie introduce you to Dick. 
Richard, my son, this is your cousin Fred, 
from Bosting. Frederick, this‘is your cousin 
Richard, of Stubtoe.” 

So saying, Mrs. Smith left the boys. Dick 
at first was rather bashful, which was quite 
natural; but the easy conversation of his 
cousin $00n ‘took away ‘that feeling, and be- 
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fore long, Dick was surprised to find that he 
was conversing with as much ease as his com- 
panion. He began to think that “‘ city fellers ” 
were not at all the sort of bipeds he had set 
them down to be. That evening, after Fred 
had retired, Dick said to his mother, ‘‘ Mother, 
this ere cousin o’ mine’s very good to talk; he 
makes a feller feel easy in spite of ’emselves, 
an he don’t talk nonsense, like I thought city 
fellers did; but I doubt he’s got as much pluck 
as he has tongue.” 

The next morning, Dick’s father told him 
that he might have the day to himself — that 
he needn't do any work on the farm at all. Dick 
was glad of. this; and about seven o’clock 
A. M., he and his cousin started off for a walk. 
They went quite a distance from the house, till 
Dick was satisfied that he had shown his cousin 
all the ‘‘sights” in the village, including the 
Stuibtoe mineral springs and the Stubtoe nat- 
ural cave. After Dick had shown all the curios- 
ities, they started homeward. On the way back 
they passed by a small house, which stood in 
the midst of an orchard near the road. Every- 
thing around it showed that it was unoccupied. 
The shutters were closed, the paint was dirty, 
and everything about the house seemed to give 
testimony that it had no inhabitants. 

‘“ Why in the world don’t somebody live in 
that house!” exclaimed Fred. 

‘‘ Why,” said Dick, ‘‘ that’s what they calls a 
haunted house; folks sees ghosts and sich like 
there.” 

‘Did you ever see any, Dick?” asked Fred. 

** Wall, yis, I hev. I’ve seen the shutters 
bust open, an a man stick his head out of the 
winder, an say, ‘I’m a wanderin sperit; when 
shill I hev peace?’ Then he shet the shetters. 
Folks used to go an see him do it every night. 
And sometimes he used to say other things; 
but hardly anybuddy goes now — they’ve got 
skeered, sumhow.” 

Fred was about to gpeak, when Dick grew 
very red in the face, and exclaimed, — . 

“I said folks got skeered; I didn’t myself, in 
coorse; J ain’t skeered. Now go on, what 
was yer goin ter say.” ’ 

** Dick, what do you say to this? Shan’t we 
go this evening to this house, and see if we 
can’t find out the meaning of all this?” asked 
Fred. 

Dick looked at his companion with a very 
queer expression on his face, and he said, 
“You'd be skeered — wouldn’t yer?” 

Fred looked rather hurt, but he answered, — 

“No, I shouldn’t. ‘Will you go?” 

“‘ Yes, I'll go, if you will,” was the answer. . 


}= 
our churches. 
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So, when evening came, the two boys:stole 
out of the house (on the sly, I am sorry to 
say), went round to the barn, and got a small 
ladder belonging to Dick, which they carried 
on their shoulders till they came to “the 
haunted house,” They then climbed over the 
fence, and went round to the back of the house, 
and placed the ladder against the wall, near 
one of the windqws on the second floor. Dick 
then opened the window, and they crept in. 
But no sign of a ghost could they see. “I 
guess the ghosts are down below,” whispered 
Dick. So down stairs they went. They opened 
the door which led to the sitting-room; before 
them stood the ghost. He was conipletely en- 
veloped in a white sheet. He was about open- 
ing the window, and did not see the boys; and 
they instinctively kept still to see what he would 
do. He opened the shutters, gave a yell, and 
then shut them again. He then turned around 
and confronted the boys. As soon as he saw 
them, he gave a terrific series of yells, which 
was probably intended to frighten them away. 
Seeing that this had no effect, the “ ghost” 
spoke as follows, in a very theatrical tone, and 
with numerous gestures : — 

“Young men, who do ye seek? Can me 
sperit have no rest? Depart, young men! 
depart in peace from the presence of a tired 
sperit, who can find zo reste Vermin, depart! 
Vermin, I loathe ye; I respect ye not.” 

At this point Fred drew his revolver, and 
the “‘ tired sperit,” though he did not respect 
the boys, seemed to entertain a very hearty 
respect for Fred’s revolver, for he begged for 
mercy. He confessed that he was a notorious 
thief, for whom the police were continually 
on the watch, and that he had taken this in- 
genious manner to hide, and at the same time 
get a lodging-place free. He had lived on 
food which he had stolen from the neighbors’ 
houses in winter and spring, and from their 
gardens and orchards in summer and an- 
tumn. 

Thus it was that Fred Price and Dick Smith 
gained the respect and esteem of the whole 
village of Stubtoe. 

— 

—— Tue old Romans paid more attention 
to the temples of their gods than we pay to 
Vitruvius, who wrote on archi- 
tecture about nineteen centuries ago, says, ‘If 
the temples be erected on the road-side, they 
should be placed in such a manner that those 
passing by may look towards them, and make 
their obeisance.” That is to say, the statue of 
the god in the temple should face the road. 
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THE INSTINOT OF SQUIRRELS. 


N the city of Philadelphia are a number of 
public squares; among them are two, called 

Washington and Independence. These are di- 
agonally across from each other, at the corners 
of Sixth and Walnut Streets. A few years 
since the city council stocked them with gray 
squirrels, placing small boxes on a dozen or 
more of the trees in each, for them to make 
their nests in. There was one black squirrel 
among the grays in Washington Square who 
had no companions of his own color; and one 
day he made a visit to Independence Square, 
and mounting a box where an old ‘mother 
gray” had her young, after taking them out 
(about a half dozen) and giving each a shake 
and a bite, threw them down on the ground. 
The mother, greatly distressed, ran to them, 
and finding them still alive, carried them up 
into a box near by. She then had a great 
chattering time with the others; and when 
everything appeared to be arranged satisfac- 
torily, about a half dozen large grays attacked 
the black one, and a great battle commenced. 
I should have mentioned before that the gray 
fought desperately; and ‘it was only after she 
was vanquished, that the ruthless black suc- 
ceeded in despoiling her nest. After he had 
beaten two or three of the grays, the rest gave 
him a good threshing, tearing out the greater 
part of the hair on his tail, and making him 
dook nearly like an old rat. 

The next day the mother carried her chil- 
dren, one by one, in her mouth back again to 
their old home, from which they had been so 
cruelly driven. After this the black passed 
back and forth, and appeared to live in perfect 
peace and harmony with the grays, though it 
was a long while before he recovered his bushy 
tail again. 

At the time this happened, my father had his 
office opposite the square, and saw the ‘whole 
affair. He related it to me as a remarkable 
instance of instinct in squirrels. Before a 
storm they used to be very busy gathering 
nuts, and sticks, and leaves; the nuts they 
would bury, and the sticks they put in their 
nests. They kept the birds away, and the 
trees became infested with worms; so they 
were removed, and after that the birds came4 
back again, and now sing there as sweetly as 
ever. R. H. B. 


—— Some of the old Greeks believed that 
there were men in India who used their feet for 
parasols, they were so large; and others whose 





ears were so big that they slept in them. / 
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LUOK OF EDENHALL. 


“Beas name is given to a drinking vessel 

long and carefully preserved at Eden- 
hall, in Cumberland, England. It is tra- 
ditionally said to have been stolen from the 
elves at one of their banquets, by a member 
of the ancient family of Musgrave, or, accord- 
ing to some accounts, by one of their domes- 
tics. The fortunes of the house are, or at 
least were, believed to depend upon its preser- 
vation. 

“Tf that glass do break or fall, 

Farewell to the luck of Edenhall.” 


It is described as a tall, enamelled glass, ap- 
parently of Venetian workmanship, of the tenth 
century; and it is supposed to have been a 
chalice belonging to St. Cuthbert’s ruined 
chapel, in the neighborhood of the hall. Long- 
fellow has translated from the German poet 
Uhland a pretty ballad about the ‘ Luck of 
Edenhall” with which many of “ Our Boys 
and Girls ” must be acquainted. Ww. 


HAPPY OHILDREN. 


BY Cc. 


‘_ooee lay, 
Up, away, 
Haste to play, 
Happy as the golden birds; 
Never fearful, 
*Always cheerful, 
Speaking only loving words. 


In and out, 
With a shout, 
Play about, 

Making all things sunny bright; 
Jumping, romping, 
Laughing, stamping, 

In the morn, at noon, and night. 


Little Bell, 
Charley, Dell, 
Hattie, Nell, — 
Joyous, happy all the time; 
* On the mountain, 
By the fountain, 
Beating feet to merry chime. 


Tural lay, 
Up, away, 
Haste to play! 
Singing, shouting — how they train! 
In the pasture, 
Running faster, — 
* Would that I were young again! 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 


PARTIES AND REFORM IN ENGLAND. 


HE two great political parties of England 

have been known as Whigs and_ Tories 
for nearly two hundred years. Neither of 
these parties, however, has Meld its doctrines 
unchanged through that long period. Indeed, 
in trying to face each other squarely, they have 
sometimes made a complete exchange of prin- 
ciples. But at the start, Tories thought it 
best to give more power to the king, whilst 
the Whigs would place more power in the 
hands of the represented classes. Still the 
Whigs have not always been favorable to par- 
liamentary reform. In 1692 they were opposed 
to reform, because it would throw power into 
the hands of the Tories. In 1832 they favored 
it, because they hoped it would strengthen 
their own party. The Whigs have not even 
had the credit of presenting all the reform 
bills. The reform measure of 1785, and that 








of 1859, were brought’ forward by the Tories. 
The reform bill of the present year is also the 
work of a Tory cabinet. 

For some years past the Tories have claimed 


the title of ‘‘ Conservatives.” The Whigs call 
themselves the ‘‘ Liberal Party.” By the side 
of these, or rather under the protection of the 
Whigs, has grown up a party, which is calling 
for greater changes than either Whigs or To- 
ries are prepared to make. This party dates 
back to the time of the American revolution 
Though small, it soon became an active party 
in the country, but had no footing in the House 
of Commons for half a century. These Rad- 
icals, as they are now called, had generally 
demanded universal suffrage as one of their 
points of reform; but thinking the Whig Re- 
form Bill of 1832 to be a step in the right 
direction, they gave it their support, and were 
fewarded with about fifty representatives in 
Parliament, nearly. one twelfth of the House 
of Commons. 

The Whigs took all the offices, and the Rad- 
icals soon renewed their demands for further 
measures of reform. The object of the several 
reform bills brought forward ‘in Parliament, 
between 31850 and the present time, has been 
to satisfy this reform party without giving it 
the control of the government. 

The number of voters in boroughs is esti- 
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mated to be about six hundred thousand. The 
number of voters in counties is not much lar- 
ger. These voters represent the wealth of Eng- 
land and Wales. Universal suffrage would 
leave the owners of property a very small 
minority. The Whigs, like the Tories. are 
wealthy and aristocratic. They do not care to 
put the government into the hands of men 
without property. The reformers, 6n the 
other hand, are confident that a large addition 
to the number of voters would benefit the 
whole English people. 

Household suffrage makes voters of all who 
are settled, and who are taxed to support the 
poor. This species of suffrage would more 
than double the number of voters in boroughs. 
If the present qualification of voters in bor- 
oughs were lowered, so that all who paid five 
pounds and over could vote, the number of 
voters would be nearly doubled. The differ- 
ence between a rental and a ratal franchise is 
simply a difference of amount. The value of 
rent, as estimated by government officers, 
would bé ratal. The amount actually paid by 
the tenant would be the rental. A ratal of 
five pounds would be about equal to a rental 
of seven pounds. 

dbstctialti le 

Our SERIALS. — The readers of Our Boys 
anpD Girts will find the conclusion of “The 
Starry Flag” in the present issue. We hope 
they are satisfied by this time that Mr. Fair- 
field, bad as he was, did not steal the money. 
The circumstance upon which the story is 
founded actually occurred; a man got up in 
his sleep and hid his own money; and a per- 
son was charged with stealing it, though the 
event did not occur at Rockport.¥ 

A sequel to the story has been called for; 
but for the present The Young Fisherman 
must be permitted to rest upon his laurels; 
and he could hardly be placed in a more pleas- 
ant position than that in which the clpsing 
chapter leaves him. The announcement for 
the new volume does not permit any change in 
our plans. ‘ Breaking Away”—which means 
nothing more nor less than a rebellion among 
the students of a boarding-school — will be 
located on a beautiful lake in the State of New 
York. The story contains the history of the 
“breaking away;” while “Seek and Find,” 
the sequel, will follow out the fortunes of the 
hero in a broader field than the school. Bath 
stories will be completed in Mie second volume. 

Our Terms. — The price for six, months’ 
subscription to Our Boys AND GiRLs i$ now 
$1.25; and those who remit only one dollar 
will receive the magazine to No. 47 inclusive. 
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THE ORATOR. 








* tinued to the next number. 


Drrxctions. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 


be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 


strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestnres represented in the matgin; and when 
followed by the sign t, the position should be con- 
The gesture should 
eotrespond with the ‘emphasis, The asterisks * 
mdicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


THE OOLD-WATER MAN. 
BY JOHN G. SAXE. 


HERE lived an honest FISHER- 
MAN, — 
I KNEw him passing well, — 
Who dwelt hard by a little °Ponp, 
Within a little DELL. . 


A GRAVE and Quiet * man was he, 
Who loved his Hook and rRop; 
So 'EvEN ran his line of life, 
His neighbors thought it ‘opp. 


For screENce and for Books, ‘he said, 


He never had a WISH; 
No 'scHoor to him was worth a fig, 
Except a *ScHOOL of FIsH. 


This SINGLE-minded fisherman 
A DOUBLE * CALLING had, — 


To tend his FLOcKs in 5wINTER-time, | 


In *sUMMER * fish for SHAD. 


In short, this honest fisherman 
All oTHER toils forsook ; 

And though no'VAGRANT man was he, 
He lived by “‘*Hooxk and CRooK.” 


ALL Day that fisherman would sit 
Upon an ancient °Loc, 

Arf "Gazz into the water, like 
Some sedentary FRoG. 


A CUNNING * fisherman was he; 
His ANGLEs all were right; 

And when he scratched his aged Pott, 
You’d know he’d got a BITE. 


To cirarM the fish he never spoke, 
Although his voice was ‘fine; 

He found the most ‘coNVENIENT way 
Was just to “‘DROP a LINE.” 


And many a ‘‘ GUDGEON” of the pond, 
If made to 'sprak to-day; 
Would own, with grief, this ANGLER 
had 
A mi&hty “*raxine way.” 


One day, while fishing on the log, 
He mourned his want of Luck; 

When suddenly he felt a ‘srrz, 
And JERKING — caught a *puck! 





Alas! that day the fisherman 
Had taken too much GROG; 
And being but a 'LANDSMAN too, 
He couldn’t ‘‘*krEp the Loc.” 


In vAIN he strove with all his might, 
And tried to gain the *SHORE; 

% Down, *pown he went to feed the fish 
He’d BAITED oft before! 


The *morat of this mournful tale 
To all is PLAIN and CLEAR: 

A single ‘““drop too much” of ‘rum 
May mak@a 'warery * BIER. 


And:he who will not “sign the PLEDGE,” 
And *KEEP his promise fast, 

‘May be, in spite of FATE, a stark 
*CoLD-WATER man at LAsT! 


ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


‘A WHOLESOME TONGUE IS A TREE 
OF LIFE.” 


BY KATE. 











|| CHARACTERS. — Mrs. Hart, Mrs. GRACE, 


Lucy Hart, Susan Hart, Mary Grace, 
BRIDGET, @ servant girl. 


Scene. — The Hall of a pretty Cottage. 


Lucy and SuSAN meeting. 

Susan. Do you know what Mrs. Bligh called 
for this morning, Lucy? 

Lucy. No, dear; but on business, I suspect. 

Susan. Yes, that’s just it— business; and 
private business too. I should just like to 
know what it was. 

Lucy. Why, sister, what makes you so curi- 
ous? 

Susan. O, not much of anything. I was in 
the parlor when Mrs. Bligh called, and I heard 
the words, “dead,” “in prison;” and then 
Mrs. Bligh looked at me and said something 
about ‘little pitchers;” and then she spoke 
lower, so that I could not hear; but mother 
answered, ‘‘I will see Mrs. Grace to-day.” 
Now don’t you think it was about something 
horrid? Ido. 

Lucy. Nonsense! you little midget! Don’t 
you hear mother singing? That does not 
sound like anything very horrid — does it? 

Susan. Well, I don’t care for that; I know 
there’s a secret somewhere, and I mean to find 
jt out. Of all things I do abominate a secret. 

Lucy. So it seems, Susie; but I advise you, - 
do not meddle with other people’s business. 


[Lucy enters the parlor, while Susan passes 
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out of the front door into the street. SUSAN 

meets MARY GRACE. } 

Susan. Why, Mary Grace! where have you 
been this age? You have not been to school 
this ever so long. 

Mary. No; mother is sick, and I have staid 
at home to wait upon her. But she is better 
now; and the doctor says, ‘‘If she could only 
have good news of Henry, it would make her 
well again.” But we’re almost done expect- 
ing now to hear any. 

Susan. O, now I know; that zs dreadful! 

Mary. What do you mean? What is dread- 
ful? 

Susan. That is a secret. I cannot tell you. 

Mary. O, do tell me! I know it’s something 
about me! 

Susan. No. (Shaking her'head mysteriously.) 

Mary. Well, then, about somebody I love. 
(Susan nods her head affirmatively.) 

Mary. (Catching hold of Susan’s arm.) 
Now you must, you shall tell me; I won’t let 
you go till you have. 

Susan. O, don’t pinch ‘so, and Ill tell you 
what I heard. (Mary releases her.) 

Susan. Well, this mortiing I heard mother 
and Mrs. Bligh talking, and they said some- 
thing about somebody’s being dead in prison; 
and I think they meant your brother Henry; 
of course your mother knows. 

Mary. 0,O! (She turns about, and rushes 
down the street. Susan looks after her a mo- 
ment, and then enters a store upon the right.) 


Scene. — An Invalid’s Chamber. 
clining in an arm-chair. 


A lady re- 


[Mary enters hastily.] 


Mary. O, mother! is it true? Do you know 
that our Henry is dead, in prison? 

Mrs. Grace. No, no! that is too much. I 
never will believe it! (Ske sinks fainting from 
the chair.) 


[A servant girl runs hastily across the stage 
and enters the house of Mrs. Hart.] 


Bridget. (Calling.) Mem! dear mem! come 
right to our house! Missis is dying of the 
fright! The fits is awful! 

Mrs. Hart. Why, Bridget! what’s ‘the mat- 
ter, poor girl! 

Bridget. O; don’t ‘wait, mem! 
news has kilt her intirely! 

Mrs. Hart. But tell me! is Mrs. Grace more 
unwell to-day? 

Bridget. (Wringing her hands.) Yis, yis! 
do go! 

Mrs. Hart. (Taking down ‘her hat and 
shawl.) Til not take-that pitcher of honey 


The bad 
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now, Bridget seems so excited. (BrinceT and 
Mrs. Hart go out.) 
Scene changes to Mrs. Hart’s Parlor. 
(Mrs. Hart, Lucy, and Susan.] 

Lucy. Did you leave Mrs. Grace better, 
mother? 

Mrs. Hart. Yes, darling, more comfortable; 
but even now the slightest agitation would 
probably prove fatal. I cannot imagine how 
she should hear such a rumor. 

* Lucy. What rumor, mother? I do*not un- 
derstand. 

Mrs. Hart. The rumor of Henry’s death. 
Some thoughtless person probably suggested it 
toher. Imprisonment and@eath, I think, were 
mentioned. (Lucy looks full at Mary, who 
turns pale and red under the eye of her sister.) 

Lucy. O, Mary, what have you done! Poor 
child, I pity you! 

Mary. (Bursting into tears.) Mother, what 
shall I do! I did not think my foolish tongue 
would do so much mischief. I heard a part of 
‘what you and Mrs. Bligh were talking about 
this morning, and I guessed the rest. But, 
indeed, I did not tell Mary Grace that ‘her 
brother was dead; I only said that I thought 
you meant him. 

Mrs. Hart. O, Mary, Mary! when will ‘my 
little girl learn prudence? ‘Behold, how gréat 
a matter a little fire kindleth.” What part ofour 
conversation did you overhear this morning? 

Mary. Uheard you say “dead,” and * pris- 
on,” and “little pitcher,” and ‘‘ Mrs. Grace; ” 
and I tried to make out what it all meant; ‘and 
when I met Mary Grace, and she told me that 
her mother was sick fornews from Henry, I 
thought I understood the whole matter. 

Mrs. Hart. Poor child! I think you will 
hardly forget the consequences of your idle 
curiosity. But to convince you how mistaken 
were your conclusions, I will explain:'the mys- 
terious words. The word ‘‘dead” referred to 
your cousin Charles; “prison,” to Jeff Davis; 
“pitcher,” and ‘*Mrs. Grace,” to the little 
pitcher of honey I was to take over to Mrs. 
Grace from Mrs. Bligh. How sad to think 
that you, by your folly and imprudence, could 
add to the sufferings of one so ill! 

Mary. Don’t spare me, mother; I deserve'to 
feel badly, and I hope I never shall repeat what 
I overhear again. But ‘please look out at the 
window,'mother; my eyes are so blurred with 
tears I cannot see. Can that be Henry Grace 
coming up from the depot? 0, if it should be, 
I Gould not be thankful enough, for he would 
help to heal the wounds that I have made. 

[Zrennt. * 
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AL HASHBAZ AND THE SULTAN. 
BY WILLY WISP. 


HE sheik Al Hashbaz was celebrated for 

his sharp intelligence and ready wit. His 
wonderful sayings were on the tongue of every 
camel-driver, and there was scarcely a palm 
tree near the Father of Waters that had not 
heard him quoted by some traveller who had 
rested under its branches. Such indeed was 
his fame, that the Sultan, who was vain of his 
own le@rning, at last became jealous of him; 
and smote himself on his breast, saying, ‘‘ One 
sun is enough to illumine the East, and woe to 
him who dares rival the glorious Sultan in 
wisdom!” Then he commanded that the sheik 
be brought before him. 

The Sultan was in the garden, smoking his 
water-pipe, on a gorgeous carpet glittering 
with a thousand jewels, when Al Hashbaz 
was ushered into his presence. Throwing 
himself prone on the earth, and kissing the 
edge of the carpet, the sheik begged to know 
what was the pleasuré of his mighty sovereigns 

** Presumptuous dog! Thou seekest to make 
thyself illustrious with thy shabby wisdom,” 
said the Syltan; “‘ therefore will I put thee to 
the test. Answer these three questions by to- 
morrow morning, ere the clock of the royal 
mosque strikes nine, or thy neck shall ‘be 
stretched on the Impostorss Gibbet. How 
many figs will yonder tree bring forth this 
season? How many inches does the River of 
Paradise measure from its source to its mouth? 
And, why did Allah bestow no hair on the 

* second joint of the forefinger?” 

For the first timie Al Hashbaz seriously felt 
the inconvenience of a gregt*reputation; but 
he determined to keep iy courage, and 
make the most of his gifts. fusing food, he 
sat down in the garden, vid Sultan al- 


lowed him to remain, and ente into a devout 


meditation, looking at the staffs} as they came 
out one by one, and imploring: their assistance 
in his distress. ‘ 

As to his chances of escape from the garden, 
by examining the high stone wall by,which 
it was surrounded he satisfied himself that 


they were exceedingly slender. But he soon 
saw fa spider spinning its web on an orange 
tree. And while the spider was spinning, Al 
Mashbaz saw a firefly dart through the web, 
and flit along to the fig tree which the Sultan 
had referred to in his question. Following the 
insect, he came to the fig tree, and saw that 
the firefly had alighted upon a knife which the 
chief pruner had dropped there the morning 
*previous. 
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‘This means that I should use the knife,” 
said the sheik, as he grasped its ivory handle. 
The firefly then darted upon the bark of the 
fig tree. 

‘“¢ This means,” said the sheik, ** that I should 
sever the bark from the tree.” And he did so. 

Al Hashbaz then observed the firefly start 
from the roots of the fig tree towards the 
spider’s web. But it only flew an in@h at a 
time, when it alighted; and in this manner 
he with interest watched it till it reached the 
orange tree. He then turned his eyes to the 
twinkling stars, and said, ‘‘O ye watchful 
orbs, explain to a humble student this diffi- 
cult riddle!” 

As soon as he said this, there appeared a 
meteor in the shape of an index pointing down 
to the orange tree; and Al Hashbaz, to his sur- 
prise, saw the firefly return, inch by inch, to 
the fig tree, in the same measuring manner as 
before. 

‘“‘ This means,” said the studious sheik, “ that 
it is just as far from’ the fig tree to the orange 
tree as it is from the orange tree to the fig 
tree.” 

In the course of,an hour or so the moon 
arose, and filled the garden of the Sultan with 
silvery light. A gentle stupor stole over the 
ssenses of Al Hashbaz, and in a vision he be- 
held a barber standing before him, with a Cir- 
cassian slave who had a beard trailing on the 
ground. ; 

Then the barber asked the slave, ‘‘ Didst 
thou swear by thy beard that thy soul would 
enter the body of an Arabian steed, after death, 
and remain in that form forever and a day?” 

‘¢T did so swear, master,” said the slave. 

Then,” said the barber, “thou hast sinned 
against the holy mysteries of metempsychosis ; 
and thy beard shall be shaven as close as the 
nap of the finest cassimere, and then thou 
shalt be doomed to a gloomy dungeon for 
seven months, seven days, and seven hours, 
with but one loaf of bread-fruit a day, and a 
cocoanut shell full of water.” 

Then the slave was shaven close, and.Al 
Hashbaz thought he saw him chained in a 
dungeon, where he remained, eating bread- 
fruit, and drinking water from a cocoanut 
shell, as. it seemed, forever and a day. 

And when forever and a day had passed 
away, the sage sheik awoke, and exclaimed, 
“Allah be praised! The meaning of the vision 
I can plainly see!” And he clapped his hands 
in tcstasy. 

Al Hashbaz spent the remainder of the night 
in prayerfully apostrophizing the stars, and in 
earnest supplication to Allah; and in the morn- 
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ing, when he appeared in the presence of the 
Sultan, with the image of death constantly 
before his eyes, he girded up his loins, and 
thus answered the questions. 

. “ How many figs will yonder tree produce 
this season?” 

‘* May it please your terrible Loftiness, most 
gracious Ruler, not one fig; for in the night I 
found a knife lying at its roots, with which I 
cleft the bark from the trunk, so that no sap 
can rise to its branches.” 

‘‘How many inches does the River of Para- 
dise measure from its source to its mouth?” 

“ Most condescending Sovereign, it measures 
just as many inches as from its mouth to its 
source.” 

*“Why did Allah bestow no hair on the 
second joint of the forefinger?” 

*O glorious Potentate, with the forefinger 
we point to the heavens; and Allah allowed no 
hai® to grow on the.end of it, lest mortals 
should swear thereby concerning the things 
that belong to Omniscience alone.” 

** What sagacity! what brilliance! what pro- 
fundity !” exclaimed the Sultan to himself. 
‘*'Phis fellow fully deserves his life.” 

So, after paying one hundred ducats for his 

“lodging in the garden, another hundred for 
spoiling the fig tree, and receiving one hun- 
dred blows on the soles of his feet as an ex- 
pression of the Sultan’s good will towards 
him, Al Hashbaz was permitted to depart. 

Now there are two things we may learn from 
this story: that instruction may be derived 
from sources where we least expect it; and 
that it is better to hope, in any extremity, than 
to despair. 

‘‘O_p men for counsel and young men 
for war,” was not a favorite maxim with Alex- 
ander the Great. In the army with which he 
conquered the world, ‘‘no one,” says Justin, 
‘*was made an officer who was not sixty years 
of age.” So that he who saw the captains as- 
sembled at headquarters, would have declared 
that he saw the senate of some ancient re- 
public. af 


—— In the fourth century before our era, 
dishes of gold were so rare that Philip of Ma- 
cedon, who had a golden cup, preserved it as 
an article of great value; and when he lay 
down to sleep he was accustomed to place it 
under his pillow. Jf 


SomE uneducated men are said to talk 
English all their lives without using more than 
three hundred words. Shakspeare uses about 
fifteen thousand in his plays. af 











THE GREAT BASE BALL MATOH. 


> ee Lowells having won the first and the 
Harvards the second game, the interest 
of the match centred in the third, which was 
played on Saturday, June 1, on the grounds of 
the Olympic Club, at Medford. It resulted in 
a victory for the Harvards, to whom the silver 
ball was awarded, and their club is the cham- 
pion of New England. The game occupied 
three hours and nineteen minutes. We adda 


Summary of the Result. 


HARVARDS. LowELtLs. 


Sprague, c. f., 
Smith, 1. f., 
Hunnewell, p., 
Flagg, c., 
Parker, 3d b., 
Ames, 2d b.,. 
McKin,, r. f., 
Shaw, 1st b., 
Willard, s. s., 


Lovett, p., 
Joslin, 3d b., 
Alline, r. f., 
Rogers, c. f., 
Lowell, 1. f., 
Sumner, 2d b., 
Wilder, c., 
Jewell, 1st b., 
3 | Thompson, s, s., 3 


27 39 | 
Home Runs — Lowells — Rogers, 1. % 
Passed Balls — Harvards — Flagg, 9; Low! 

ells — Wilder, to. 

Struck Out — Harvards — Parker, 1; Low- 

ells — Lowell, 1. 

Out on the First Base — Lowells, 15; “Har- 

vards, 8. 





wm Ah YW AWN MN Runs. 
yn WMH BW WH WD W & Outs. 


aH KARP BP WS Onts. 
wud sw wp - > W Runs. 
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Of course the University Club “ feels good; ” 
and the ovation given to the members on their 
return from the hard-fought field was worthy 
the conquerers. 


Fase Batt Marcues. — The following Base 
Ball matches were played respectively on the 
18th and 23d of May: — 

Continental of Harlem, 20; Continental of 


Brooklyn, 8. Continental of Harlem, 31; 
Merry Nine of Green Point, 2. 

A district match of Base Ball was played on 
Saturday afternoon, June 8, between the Light- 
foot Club of Neponset and the Unknown Club 
of Dorchester, resulting in the victory of the 


| Unknowns by a score of 56 to 27. 

















421%. Tombigbee. 422. Apennines. 
Ponchartrain. 424. Sabine. 
go. 426, The Four Lakes. 
428. Utah. 429. Patos. 
431- Moosehead. 432. Ebro. 433. Oder. 
434- Iser. 435. Don. 436. Save. 437. Po- 
pocatapetl. 438: Cherryfield. 439. H-our. 
440. C-art. 441. C-lock. 442. P-ear. 443. 
S-he. 444. T-ape. 445. P U (tea) (ewer) S 
(hole) Dr 2 T (he) (wheel). (Salt) (point) R. 
— Put your shoulder to the wheel. Sattr 
PornTer. 446. Return good for evil. 447. 
Muskrat. 448. Cholera. 449. 1.Balm. 2. 
Africa. 3. Steamer. 4. Eight. 5. Berne, 
6. Angel. 7. Lineal. 8. Little. 


423- 

425. Winneba- 
427. Great Salt. 
430.' Maracaybo. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 451. 


452. It is composed of 10 letters. 

The 1, 8, 9 is a very useful article. 

The 6, 3, 4, 10 is a flower. 

The 2; 3, 7, 5,is part of a ship’s rigging. 

The whole was the daughter of a heathen 


goddess. ANNETA, 


453- It is composed of 12 letters. 

The 10, 1, 12 is an enclosure. 

-The 5, 3; 8 is a color. 

The 7, 2 is an exclamation. 

The 11, 4, 6, 9 proves all things. 

The whole seems to trouble the publishers 
of this magazine. PEEP. 


Sans-TETEs. 


454. Behead a cut, and itis atree. 455. Be- 
head a story, and it is a liquor. 456. Behead 
a bird, and it is a vessel. 


TRANSPOSITION, 


457. Indeed! Ad, a pencil for one cent? 
GrorGe GIMNEY. 





CHARADES. 

458. My first is rabid; my second an article; 
my third gives us light; my fourth is a vehi- 
cle; my whole is an island. 459. My first is a 
coin; my second what kings are; my whole a 
species of mint. K. AnD A. 


REBus. 


C.cLavggn 


NUMERAL ENIGMAS. 

461. 50,.1,0, N.— What animal? 462. 500, 
0, 5,,E.— What bird? 463. 100, O, 50, 50, 
E, 100, T, 1, O, N.— An assemblage of things. 
464. 100, 50, A, S, S, 1, 100, A, 50. — Relates 
to a kind of literature. 465. 500, R, A, 1000, 
A.—<A play. BARTLETT. 


Cross;worD ENIGMA. 
466. My first is in strait, but not in sound; 
My second is in ounce, but not in pound; 
My third is ia ape, but not in fox; 
My fourth is in chest, but not in box; 
My fifth is in run, but not in walk; 
My sixth is in knife, but not in fork; 
My seventh is in day, but not in night; 
My eighth is in muss, but not in fight. 


My whole is cool and refreshing. F. A. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF TOWNS IN THE UNITED 
STATEs. 
468. Torn net. 
471. An ogre. 472. Bun grew. 
474. Fox Rod. 475. O Seal 
HERBERT R. 


467. Lines. 
470. More. 
473. E. Knee. 
Co. 


469. Tory. 


; DECAPITATION. 

476. The whole is used in building. Behead 
it, and it is a sound; curtail it, and it is a 
weight; behead it again, and it is a preposi- 
tion; curtail again, and it is an interjection. 

E. H. S. 
ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 

477: Wf a frog be at the bottom of a well 
twenty feet deep, how long will it take him to 
get out if he jump up two feet every day and 
fallback one foot every night? C. B. 














